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ABSTRACT 

, . , A technique for teaching skill', in reading in a 

foreign language is based on the assumotions t.iat the development of 
foreign-language reading skills is similar to the development of 
native-language reading skills, that the purpose of reading is to 
integrate new and existing knowledge, and that the reader's 
knowledge, opinions, or experience should be emphasized as much as 
the text content. The technique involves the use of pre-reading 
questions exploring the reader's opinions, questions accompanying the 
test that encourage evaluation of the opinions expressed in the text 
as It IS read, and exercises that encourage the reader to predict 
what subsequent text will contain, a feature that is especially 
useful for teaching languages for scientific purposes. Use of the 
among science students in an English-medium faculty in a 
Middle East university, where traditional reading instruction was 
expected, required presenting the prediction exercises as a 
comprehension test and adjusting the technique based on the students' 
responses. The advantage to the use of prediction is that it allows 
an insight into the cognitive processes at work when a reader 
approaches a text, and it emphasizes the role of background knowledge 
and experience m comprehension. Tlie immediate value of this type of 
work lies m the break it makes with established habits of looking at 
texts as completed artefacts, rather than as opportunities for mental 
interaction. The long-term value of predictive work has yet to be 
proven. (MSB) ^ 
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PREDICTION AND REFLECTION IN READING IN A FOREIGN 



COMALO AOANSOH 
Longun English Ttaching Services 



The teaching of reading in a fcroign language Is rather a mysterious 
activity. It IS ceruinly less «11 researched V»n the teaching of reading 
in the «ther torque. We are not really sur« «actly «hat to teach or how 
« can ba^t teach It. hot. far we should teach along LI lines, bow far we 
Should expect transfer fro» Ll reading, how far L2 riding presents pn*le«, 
of Its own which should be dealt with In d1ffe,«flt »vs. «nd so on. S1«c* we 
»tort of ha.d exper1«nul ev1d««:8. we rely a lot on supposition, 
to. such supposition, thich I shall adhere to In this paper. 1, that 1.Seas 
Which are relevant to «« general development of reading skills In the Kther 
tongue are also relevant to foreign language reading. Aiwther supposition ' 
is that we are Justified in using our intuition about wterial. and our ex- 
perience of how it works in the classroc - since «t«ria1 would seldoi te 
written if we had to wait for absolute proof of the effectiveness of the 
techniques incorporated i„ it. In e^ case, in this paper I shall be 
^strating^ and advocating certain proce^res s^i fbrsats in c«prehensi«, 
Mterlals; these are procedures which have been 1nfl««:ed by current views 
of the reading process. A good introductior. to this general approach (with 
respect to Ll reading) and one which goes b^ond intuition into exp*r1»a.tal 
tack-up wy be found in Lu«er and Gardner's The Effective Use of i^^^.v , 

Before going into this. I would like to consido- the kind of raading 
work ^ich has tr.di.l^Hy be«. found in language class. Traditionally, 
students read a passage, and then answer q«s,t1ons about it. The pusa^e <»y 
b« long or short. The questions «,y allow 'open- answers or h«ve a .ultiple 
Choice or true/false fonaat. There ay also be q^stions related to language 
points ex^lified in the passage so that the passage becomes an excuse fo^ 
work on graaaar and vocabulan^. Jiow if them is one thing which I hope « 
would agree on. it is that activities like this have not got «ich to do with 
kind of reading which a student would nomally do outside the classrtws. 
m language. A student doing this kind of exercise my r^s^, but he will 
not be behaving like a reader. And i think that this should nke us iuspJcious 
Of this traditional type of activity, as far as the advancing of reading 
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skill Is concerned. 

There 1$ another point to be aacSe about the traditlentl comprehension 
exercise. Very often* questions decund reference to the passage and only to 
the passage. We find phrases like ' According to the writer , what Is such- 
and-such?* In other words, the student has to pick out i^at the writer of 
the passage says, and is in effect forbidden to link up the content of the 
passage with his own knowledge or opinions. Now I suggest that this is 
onpletely counter to the natural reading process, ant that this kind of 
qaiestion is not Just tfsel(»S;, but actually likely to be hamful. Of course, 
I know U is i^)ortant to distinguish the opinion of the writer fro« one's 
own opinion, but it is natural to do this in contexts where one's own 
opinion Is valid and i^Mrtant and brought out into the open; and this in 
t4im Is a natural state of affairs in contexts which engage the reader 
emotionally and intellectually Sut to dwnd this in passages which exist 
sttrely to provide reading for the sake of reading Is, I suggest, sinply 
eftcourasing an artificial approach to reading. 

So» let us ask the question, *Uhat is a reader?* Well, first of alU 1» 
^:onal circuRstances* a reader is one )^ has a purpose in reading. The 
purpose be c«e of obtaining infdraation, or Intellectual pleasure, or 
eeotioiial satisfaction, ^t it will not be reading for the sake of reading 
i^less one happens to be in a classrooi and is nde to v«ad by a teacher. 
This should worry us as teachers; I aean the artificiality of reading in the 
cla$sro<ai, t^2 eleaenl of cocpul&ion In the reading task. But we can allev1«* 
ate this artificiality. The »ain thing to resestt&r is that genuine purpose 
In reading relates very wjch to the Integration of n^ knowledgs with 
existir^ toiowledge. The reader reads In order to add sooething to what he or 
^he alreatty has. Now perhaps ^ cannot create a genuine purpose In the class* 
rooB, but we can try to sBka surs that the activity is genuine in so far as 
U is designed to link up with the knowledge or experience t^ich the student 
alref^y has. kSe can do ^is in two ways. First of all, obviously, we want 
the stud^u to read saterlal i^lch tells the» scgeethlng they do not know 
already, or which tells things in a new nay, or t^ich conveys %om eutional 
or aesthatic experience (so the text could be a scientific article, or a 
poea, or a novel; but it eust contribute soaeething to experience, yet not 
be divorced frsaa it). This is very nearly a platitu(te, except that it Is not 
so easy to achieve. The second thing is to have a fon^t i^lch esaohaslses 
the reader's knowledge, opinions or expericiKe just as mch as the content 
of the text. This «eans that t» should use the reader's knowledge as a 
starting point, before presenting the t^jst, not treat the reader's idfids as 
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scaething to be discussed at the end of the lesson* long after the Uxt has 
been read* 



EXANR.E 1 

SEVEN PEOPLE AM) PQjgR 

SECTIOW I 
AMONfm^S PLACE 
1. What do jfou think? 

LI imat power do iieabers of a faaily have? In particular. «hat about tim 
role Of t«iien In the faally? Ho» Mich power do» a ^oiiihaveas a 
wife or sothtr? 

lt^ disagree with these stitaaents. Put a x In 

the Margin If you disagree; a ✓ if you agre«. 

The rcle of wife and Rother Is the nost rewarding one for a tman 
A woaan Is likely to be happier if she can work outside the host 
As wives and wthers woaen have a lot of power in the f«ily 
A womn is inevitably st^servient to & aan In the faaiily 
It is quite i^sible for oen and woa^n to be equal partners 

in aarriage 

A Bother is always the best person to look after her child 
We Bust look for alternatives to the traditicmal role of wmen 

in the faaily 

tl'^A^ ?« fJ^Sf!/?* * well-known for her feaiinist 

beliefs, in the book she challenges conventional views about woaen 

2.1 « iad the wtract below and as you read note ^^ther you agree or 
isagree by putting ✓ or x in the eargin (if you agree strwgly 
put »^ ; if you disagree strongly put xx) 

The unfortunate w1fe-«oth«r finds herse;f anti-social in aany ways- 
The hoae is her province, ^nd she is lonely there. She ^nU her 
faally to spend tine with her for her only significance is in 
relation to th4t alwst fictitious cro4q>. She struggles to hold 
her children to her» inposing restrictions, waiting up for thoa. 
prying into their affairs. They withdraw aoro and a»re into 
non-co«wm1catioft ar.l thinly veiled contewpt. She begs her 
husband not to go out with the boys, aarvels that he can sUnd 
in the pouring rain at the football and then be too tir«d to 
aend the roof or cut the grass on the finest dty. She ooans oore 
anrt Bore that he doesn't care what the children are up to, that 
discipline Is all left to her, that nobodjy Ulks to her, that 
She s Ignorant, that she had given the best years of her life to 
a bunch of ungratoful hooligans. Politics Is a lystery and a 
boring one; sport is evidence of the failure of laen to groif up. 
The best thing that can happen is that she Uke up again where siM 
left off and go back to work at a Job which was only a stop gap 
When she began it, in uhlch she can expect no prc«otion, no 
significant rcouneration, and t\o widening of her horizons, for 
the d^ndt? of the household oist still be Work of all kinds 
becoRss hypnotic. She cleans, she knits, she e«bri1ders. And so 
forth. Every ^ift aust live with the knowledge Vtut she has 
nothing else but hcxse and feaily, 
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ExUBple 1 be9in$ with pre-tex( questions which explore the reader's 
opinions prior to actually enbarklng on the text (fro« advanced reading 
Material by Barr, Glegg and Uallact* forthcoming). 

What are som other characteristics of a reader? Well, If we think of 
a reader as a person with a purpose and with knowledge. It Is easy to see 
that the reader Is one who Is actively engaged In what he Is reading, all 
the tiM he Is reading. The reader does not start out with soiie knowledge, 
read the text through as a whole, and then slot the naw Infomatlon in. 
Rather, the reader absorbs and Integrates Inforxatlon as he goes along. 
I cannot stress tMs '«>o wch. Reading 1$ a reading process, not a 'having 
read* achlevoMent. So we should have questions which allM the evaluation of 
the text as the text goes along, questions within the text. Even if answers 
require revision in the light of subsequent chunks of text, that is quite 
satisfactory, because that is what happens we read naturally. 

Again in Example 1 we have questions along with the text, which 
encourage evaluation of the opinions expressed in the text as the text is 
read. 

Focussing more closely on the active Invojveaient of the reader with 
the text* we hava what is pftHiaps the m>%t isportant characteristic of 
a reader. A reader is (»;e who is mkinq Hypotheses about what he is reading, 
both about the mning of what he has read, and very iaportantly, the content 
which he is going to read. This is the reader telling part in a 'psycholin- 
guistic guessing gaaa* (GcKKton. 1^7}» the reader considered as a person 
who is guessing what st^seqi^t c^nk5 of text are goir^ to say. This is a 
w)st interesting aspect^ anJ one which lOiy be at the heart of any kind of 
efficient reading. Cx«ip1e 2 (again by 8arr> Clegg and Uallace) is an 
exasple of a cooBpr^^snslon for^t which tis% at encouraging the €«9loy«ent 
of this 'predictive* skill. 

Now this kini of Hypothesis fonaing by the reader see« to a» to be 
particularly relevant to ESP. In a lot of specialist writing, it seaw, the 
structure and content of a text is fairly predictable. And in certain kinds 
of scientific writing, reading the text involves tuning in to the arguwnt 
or reasoning of the writer, and arriving at a conclusion along with the 
writer, which is very »ach an active, predictive involv^nt with the text. 
Thus, in Exiople 3 it 1$ possible for a scientifically-aware studdnt to guess 
that the r»xt paragraph will report the observation that light /roa distant 
galaxies shows a *red shift*, ^nA the conclusion that galaxies are receding 
fro» us, which 1$ the basis for the th^ry of the expanding universe. 
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£XANfl£ 2 

PART 3 
WIWWILLS 



pit following text coaes fr« t weekly news Moazine. 

use . Msk to cover the pert of the text you hmnot reed. 

There is t burseoaing of wlndnnis. They tre sarinaing uo in the fUM. 

je'jeVs.i s*!.:*'*"'** "«t i, 

have puts 

for w^.id-drivtn electricity generators. 

IJcmls even a project for a very large yiituSmiU on the South Ooms 

IfiMt point Is he goittg to wkt tiMut the re«l situation? 

.^^ ^. . you no aore get free energy free the 

t^^JT f " S«« free steem powsr btciuslsm^ he^ns to giSe you 
« bucket of coil. You Must hjraess the energy in both «ses A5d 
jjlttoughyour -Infill 's r*w energy, unlike^al. irf^t';o51tlll 

Can m say. in very general terass what corns next? 

* I. ^ . bicycleirfwel tdrxtalll th«it tdll charge 

21^1n^^^f lli^* keep your Sojv TV going, or a hoS-iulU^Un 
Minaaiu that will wans ywr house. 

IL"™ ""l! *o *>« "ore than esotionally attractiwe, the cost of 
c%^':^th*i:e''Sr* ^i^tSncTaSt 
- of what? 

or ct least, the only reasonably inflated cost, of wroy frow other 
so'jrcei. Even the bicycle-whee) generator, unl^s ySTSild it fnw 
scrap 

" 90int tflll be aade in the second half of this sentence? 
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EXAm.£ 3 



(A previous section of the passage has alreadfy described the *Ooppler 
effect' according to w^ich the wavelength e«itted by a receding body is 
greater than the wavelength emitted by a stationary bo4y. Students have 
also seen a page contaif^' ^g photographs of the spectra of various galaxies). 

THe Austrian Physicist, J. Ooppler (1803 * 53) discovered this behaviour in 
sound waves, and it explains the well-known change of pitch of a train 
whistle as it approaches and passes us. The sane principle applies to light. 
Every atom emits light of definite wavelengths which appear in a spectroscope 
ai a series of coloured lints - a different series for each atoa. If the 
atos Is i receding bod|y all the lines have slightly longer wavelengths than 
usual and tho anount of the change depends uniquely on the speed, longer 
wavelengths i«an that the light Is redder than usual » so that the light 
from a receding body shows what Is known as a *red shift*. The speed of 
recession depends on the aaount of red shift. 



Question: Can you guns what was discovered about the light from 

distant galaxiest find what this 1^)1 led about the galaxies? 



Of course» not all scientific writing is like thi^; auch of it (for 
exanple in engineering and biology) is concerned with the description of 
static and dynanic systcsss. Yet even In those scientific texts which are 
less concerned with Inductive or (teductlve reasoning^ there does seai to 
be a high desree of predictability In the rhetorical structure, and this 
is sooething that the reader can be encourag:^ to take edvanUge of. 

So Duch for the theory. What about the actual practice Inside the 
classroom? I would like to report briefly on the reactions of students wfto 
tried out laaterial Incorporating this 'predictive' fornat. These wore 
students of science at an Engl1sh-«edius faculty in a Middle East university. 
The students were extreoely able» but were not accustoeied to an Er^llsh 
course in which they had nothing to learn In the sense of nothing to msso- 
rise. At f1rst» activities in i^ich th«^ were required to predict the content 
of a text puzzled of thaa. What was there to learn? Kow could they 
ie^rove their perforKcnce? These are valid questions, which touch on the 
funda^ntal probU^ of how we te£ch a skill and how we know we have taught 
it. Probably, the lest way of inproving one's skill in prediction is by 
doing it, and there is little scope for the 'fiesK)risation' type of learning 
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which our students were Accustoaed to.* HoU hoj#«ver that it was probably 
the anusualness of the activity whkh worried tl*e students. They would 
probably have been quite happy doing traditional coaprehension work, which 
really Kas the saae problem, but which people are accustomed to, and which 
is accepted as a valid classroom activi^, almost without question. Yet, as 
with all classroom activities which Involve learning-by-doins< rather than 
leaming-by-memorisation, one has to look for ways of finding out whether 
students are actually learning anything. 

Partly because of this necessity, and partly because of the strong 
orienution towards classroom testif»g in the university, we were led to try 
to construct classroom tests involving prediction. Pages of a text were 
handed cut one at a time, and students asked questions involving the 
prediction of content of the subsequent page. Answers wer« collected, then 
the subse<)uent page given out. And so on. 



EXAHR.E 4 



(The author is discussing the misuse of figures in statistical argumenU.) 
Unfortunately, so few people undersUnd any sUtistics that they ar« apt to 
take an author $ word for statistical eviderce. Where sUtistics are quoted, 
Uke a good look at what is b«ing said, and apply a bit of ordinary coMon 
sense. It may well be that either the figures are wrong, wrongly used, or 
based on criteria which you are unable te accept as valid. 

^J'^^uH*® ^o^^o^ng example from a recent article in a reputable journal 
which I am sure would never have appeannl in its present fom if the editor 
had known any statistics. Two groups of girls (86 girls in each group) aged 
sixteen to twenty were matched for various things. One group had volunteered 
to go on an 'Outward Bound* Course (a course involving camping and outdoor 
activities). The other group had not. 



Question 1: What do you think the rest of the paragraph will deal w1t>iV 
Explain your answer. 



Question 2: The next sentence is: 

(a) Approximately nineteen aonths later, ths two groups i^re 
c(»pared again. 

(b) The conclusion of the experim^t was as follows: 

(c) This was bad experimental proceduro. 



But it might be possible to give probabilistic rules of discourse which 
would help the student. I believe chat discourse analysis could be use- 
fully applied in helping student to anticipate what a writer is likely to 
do at particular points in a dwourse. 
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A (>a9e from initial Jittempt to construct such a *test* Is shown In 
Exaa^)lc 4, and so«e of the problems irhlch arisi may be appreciated by anyone 
Mfto c«r«s to try to answer the questions (Answers: 1. The rest of the 
paragraph deals with the experiaental procedure; 2. The next sentence is 
•Approxlaattly nineteen months later the paragraph explains how the 
groups were tested to find If any persMWllty differences had developed 
between the groups). The main problem Is that although with hindsight the 
progression of ar^ text may stm logical and obvious, there can be subsun- 
tial disagreement among native speakers about what the subsequent conti^t 
of • text win be» while the text Is actually being retd. One answer Is to 
have consultation with native speaicers to maHe sure that there Is agreement 
about iihat 1$ likely to follow. Ths problems are comparable to (but greater 
than) those Involved In marking cloze test» counting as correct *ai\y 
acceptable response' » one way of determining correct responses being to have 
a kind of opinion pole of native speakers. 

In subse<|uent 'tests* » wc did gradually manage to eliminate some of the 
worst probl«BS» In that it seemed that the tests had more face validity as 
far as students were concerned, and were becoming slightly more reliable. 
Yet, even if one would not like to press the procedure too far as a 
reliable testing instrument, 'prediction' still has real value for the 
teacher as a classroom procedure. It allows an insight into the cognitive 
processes which are at work when a rea<^r approaches a text, and it is 
particularly illualnating on me role of background knowledge and experience 
in coe^rehension. StudtnU too, after initial puzzlement, seat to find the 
proced^ire absorhing* 

To sum up: The imeediate value of this type of work is, I believe, in 
the break it makes with esUblished habiu of looking at texts as coi^leted 
artefacts, rather than as opportunities for mmital interaction. The long- 
terai value cf •predictive' work has not yet been proved, but it Involves an 
activity which may* in principle, be amenable to classroom testing. More- 
over, the investigations of Lunzer and Gardner (1979) rtfttrtd to earlier 
also point u) ways in ithlch the value of predictive and reflective work can 
be studied. In the meanti«», work of this kind can be readily Incorporated 
in cof^rehensloA materials and tried out In the classroom, giving teachers 
XJht ojH»i^n1ty to evaluate It froa their own experience. 
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